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~ QOuR AIM.-The NEW EDUCATION is the mouth-piece of the 
" AMERICAN FROEBEL UNION, to every member of which it 
‘is sent regularly. Being thus the official organ of the 
kindergarteners of this country, it is intended to give 
f ce to the best thoughts, record of the leading facts. 
announcement of the most interesting events connected. 
this revolution in ig my! education. It is a journal 
Parents as well as for Teachers; and for intelligent 
lic School Teachers generally. as well as for those who 
we been specially trained in the principles of Froebel. 
ide from its discussion of methods of instruction, the 
tion it gives to Home-Culture and to Hygiene both at 
> and at school, skould make it indispensable to all who 
BS to do'with the ow of children. : 
The numbers for 1882 (Vol. VI) will contain entire Mr. 
imann’s new work called “ PRIMARY HELPS,” 
en full-page illustrations. 
R TERMS.—The subscription to the NEw EDUCATION 
e fan, @ year; to English subscribers, Five Shillings. 
0! 





ste: deductions or offering cheap premiums, 
refer to charge the full dollar for the paper and then 
ike it worth the dollar to every subscriber. To encour- 
our {friends to make extra effort, however, we offer six 
scriptions for five dollars. i 
w TO SEND MONEY.—Money may be sent with perfect 
pty by money-order, registered letter, or draft. on New 
3 ilis and currency ae. reach us, but are sent 
: the risk of the sender. e do not refuse postage 
i ips, though we prefer the money sent some other way. 
*. How To CHANGE THE ADDRESS.—When the subscrip- 
~ tion is received, the wrappers are at once written for the 
ear. It is, therefore, some trouble to ae an address. 
et we always do it cheerfully, provided the subscriber 
’ spereegned to give the post-office from which, as well as 
t-office to which, the address is to be changed. 
~. MIssinc Paprrs.—In so large a subscription list. anum- 
her of the New EpucaTION may fail to reach a subscriber 
forsome month. If the paper is not received by the end of 
the month, always send a postal card at once, and the miss- 
BZ per will be resent by return mail. 
“WRITE CAREFULLY, DISTINCTLY, FULLY.—Our readers 
would hesitate to’believe us if we should tell them how 
8 a proportion of the letters we receive are imperfect, 
BI falling to specify what is wanted, oftener failing to 
6 the post-office address, sometimes even omitting the 
e of the writer. We deem it due to ourselves as well 
romptly and 
orders are 
ry few mis- 











* Ihave no reason to change or modify 
nouncement made one year ago, when I 
k ‘financial charge of thisjournal. The 
es then laid down have been strictly 





adhered to. No one has _ received the 
paper without paying for it, and a suffi- 
cient number have paid for it to meet the 
monthly bills for paper and printing. 
While the paper has paid no profit, it has 
paid expenses, and has no debt upon it of 
any kind whatever. So long as Mr. Hail- 
mann and Miss Peabody give their servic- 
es freely, I am willing to give mine as 
freely. All that was promised a year ago has 
been peformed, any delays or inaccuracies 
that have occurred having resulted from 
the necessary transmission of copy and 
proof between the printing-office in 
Syracuse, and the editor’s office in Detroit. 


I have a little pet grievance of my own 
as to which I beg indulgence. Three 
other educational journals are published 
at this office, two of them with subscrip- 
tion-lists running well up among the 
thousands; and I had supposed that my 
machinery for sending out ._papers was as 
complete as could be devised. But, on the 
average, one-fifth of all copies of the New 
EpucaTIon sent from this office have been 
sent twice, and not a few subscribers have 
had the same copy sent three or four times. 
This has resulted entirely from careless- 
ness in giving the address, or from neglect 
to inform me when the address was chang- 
ed. Only yesterday a card come froma 
lady who removed from one -state to 
another in September, and who wanted 
the numbers from that* month sent to her 
new address, although they had been 
regularly sent to the old. Thus far I 
have good-naturedly complied with all 
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such demands, but I beg my subscribers 
to be in future more considerate. 

This duplicating has reduced the num- 
ber of copies I had laid aside each month 
for bound volumes, but I have managed 
to keep some few intact, and have had 
them put up in dark blue cloth, with gilt 
stamp upon the back. So long as they 
last, they may be had at two dollars each. 
For myself, I confess I turn with consider- 
able pride the pages of “THe New Epu- 


CATION, VoL. V.” 
C. W. BARDEEN 


or 
<> op 


To.the Friends of Froebel. 





Since no other places have been sug- 
gested as yet, it has been decided to accept 
without further delay the offer of hospi- 
tality on the part of the Detroit Kinder- 
garten Association, with reference to a 
general convention of «friends of Froebel, 
to be held on the zist of June. 

All who desire to attend the meeting 
personally or as delegates of other kindred 
associations, will please inform either of 
the undersigned as soon as practicable, so 
that confusion in the preparation may be 
avoided. | 

Kindergarteners and friends of Froebel 
are cordially invited to appoint delegates 
for this general convention ; and we sug- 
gest that Froebel’s Centennial Anniver- 
sary (April 21st) would offer an excellent 
opportunity for the general appointment 
and instruction of such delegates. The 
occation would be a fitting one, and the 
date early enough for the friends at De- 
troit to prepare to receive them. 

Fanuary, 1882. 

Exizasetu P. Peasopy, Boston, 
Mary Manv, Boston. 


J. W. Dickinson, Sec Besa B’d. 


W.N. Hartmann, Detroit. 


RS. A. H. PUTNAM has taken charge 
of a free training class, established at 
Chicago by a committee of influential 
ladies and gentleman. The aim of the 





committee is to provide teachers for char- 
ity kindergartens to be established in dif- 





ferent parts of the city. We learn that 
Mrs. Putnam has assumed charge only 
temporarily. We hope, in the interest of 
the cause, that she will conclude to retain 
it permanently; for we know of no one 
better fitted to transmit Froebel lore pure 
and unalloyed, keeping out all unholy 
things. We trust that the committee will 
succeed in enlisting the active help of the 
many magnificent Chicago churches, each 
one of which could offer excellent accom- 
modations for a large charity kindergarten 
where many a waif could be put on the 
“road that leads to the Father.” 


Mss SARAH A. STEWART has been 


appointed directréSsf public kinder- , 


gartens in Milwaukee, Wis. Miss Stew- 
art, was formerly principal of the Normal 
Department of the City High School. 
She spent last year in Europe, where she 
devoted much time to the study of kinder- 
gartens. We know Miss Stewart as a 
conscientious, thorough, cultured teacher ; 
and we have little doubt that she will du 
much good in the new field of work chosen 
by her. We congratulate the cause and 
particularly Milwaukee upon the judicious 
selection made by the school-board of that 
beautiful city. 


RS. ALDEN sends us a most cheering 

account of her work in Providence, 
R. I. In addition to her own large private 
kindergarten, she has established a charity 
kindergarten which is attended by forty 
children. She writes: “Of course the 
children do not know what good things 
they are given now; but when they get 
older, this beautiful, calm, quiet life, with 
joyous recollections, will come back to 
them laden with a sweet, pure atmo- 
sphere full of fresh impulses. What a 
life the Free Kindergarten is opening for 
these tiny waifs! You know the change 
in eye, the leaden look gone forever, the 
hand no longer stiff and heavy; and the 
hearts, for which we had a long hunt, 
now respond to even a smile.” 

Mrs Alden gives an account of the 
charming Christmas festival at this kind- 
ergarten, for which the children of her 
own private kindergarten had furnished 
the tree and many presents, and to which 
the parents had been invited. Of these 
she says: “ Many of the parents looked 
on with indifference, others much pleased. 
I think they are finding out that their 
children are of some value.” 


NE new name sent with each renewal 
of subscription, would help the cause 
and help us. i 
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The Sticks, and What ’ txey Teach. 





FROM MR. HAILMANN’S FORTHCOMING BOOK. 


The first row of figures (1) illustrates the 
various directions that one stick may as- 
sume with reference to the horizon—verti- 
cal (upright, standing), horizontal (lying, 
floating), slanting (leaning). 

a.) Each child receives six sticks, each 
five inches long, and is taught to lay these 
snecessively on the table before it, ina 
symmetrical arrangement similar to the one 
in the first row. They, then, tell how 
many sticks are horizontal, ete. ; they point 
out certain sticks named by the teacher or 
one of the children; they place certain fin- 
gers of each hand against the middle of the 
horizontal sticks, the lower ends of the 
vertical sticks, ete.; they change the direc- 
tions ‘and relative positions of. certain 
sticks, remove certain sticks, etc. It is de- 
sirable that ambidexterity be encouraged 
and practised as much as possible in these 
exercises ; both hands should be equally 
skilful. 

b.) Each child is furnished with one 
stick only ; and following the dictations of 
the teacher or of one of the children, it 
goes through exercises similar to the ones 
indicated above. These exercises will 
prove more difficult for the child than 
those indicated in the previous paragraph, 
because it has not the opportunity of com- 
paring the different directions in actual 
sticks, but is forced to compare the direc- 
tion of one actual stick with the remem- 
bered or imagined direction of imaginary 
sticks, or with the actual directions of some 
objects in view. This fact enhances the 
educational value of such exercises, but— 
at the same time—calls for caution in their 
use. Unless the ideas have been well 
grounded by exercises like those indicated 
in the previous paragraph, the exercises 
with a single stick are apt to lead astray. 
The child, in following dictation, will 
guess, or try to catch a glimpse of the 
work of others and imitate it, or it will 


der upon blunder, usually made more con- 
fusing by injudicious efforts to explain. 


c.) The exercises heretofore suggested 
furnish a natural transition from the actual 
directions of actual objects to the repre- 
sentations of these on a flat surface, in 
drawing. In order to hasten this transition 
and render it intelligible, there should be 
occasional exercises in which the sticks 
assume the actual directions designated by 
the terms horizontal, vertical, and slanting. 
An excellent help for this we have in the 
sand-box or sand-table. The children lay 
the sticks on the sand or stick them into 
the sand according to dictation. Or the 
teacher draws straight lines in various 
directions on the black-board, whereupon 
the children represent these with their 
sticks. Or they build a railroad with hori- 
zontal sticks, a telegraph line with vertical 
sticks, and a fence with slanting sticks, etc. 
Again, holding a stick between the thumb 
and forefinger of each hand, they go 
through exercises like the following: 
“Right stick, horizontal—left stick, verti- 
cal; both sticks *slanting inward at the 
top,” ete. 


d.) The child has laid a certain number 
of single sticks in given directions and at 
given distances. It may, then, draw on 
the slate or on the blackboard a correspond- 
ing number of straight lines in correspond- 
ing directions and at the same distances. 
Success may be rewarded or hastened, as 
the case may require, with the permission 
to draw 4 number of simple representations 
of simple objects suggested by the sticks in 
their respective positions. In these repre- 
sentations, considerable latitude may be 
given to the child’s imagination and efforts 
at skill. It may be permitted to add to the 
given line any others, to play with the 
given line, as it were, according to its own 
free fancy,—provided only that in the ob- 
ject represented the given line stands out 
boldly as the fundamental characteristic of 
the drawing. In series 2, 2°, and 2° of 





become confused and discouraged by blun- 


Plate I, a number of such drawings are: 
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| given, suggested by the three fundamental 
| directions. It will be readily seen how 
4 ‘pleasantly and completely these exercises 
: " connect the new knowledge gained with 
| all the previous acquisitions ae the child; 
| how they render the child’s world at once 
_-wider, clearer, and brighter. Thus draw- 
_ ing becomes to the child more than a mere 
accomplishment: it becomes a language 
| more flexible and more explicit, more con- 

| cise and more convincing, more precise and 
| richer than speech,—a universal language 

‘understood by all men, and whose meaning 
| time cannot efface. 

; e.) In series (3), an exercise for parallel 
| lines with ten sticks arranged in pairs is 
_ suggested. It is needless to add that a 

) great variety of similar arrangements should 
-be made; that arrangements with eight, 
‘six, and four sticks should follow; and 
'that—later on—arrangements with twelve 
‘and more sticks are in place. Again, 

direction exercises are indicated in which 

‘the parallel sticks are laid in sets of threes, 
‘fours, or fives, or in sets of varying num- 
‘bers. A few drawing exercises are sug- 
_gested in series (5), Plate II. 

: f.) In series (4), Plate I, two sticks, 
| diverging at an angle less than 90 degrees, 
‘assume a variety of positions. Similar 
F series with sticks diverging at a right-angie, 
sat an obtuse angle, or in which different 
‘pairs show widely different degrees of 
i divergence are in order. It is best not to 
ase the word angle, at first, in conversing 
fand dictating with these exercises; but to 
‘speak of lines running or lying in different 

directions, diverging more or less, sepa- 
frating more and more towards the right, 
further and further apart from each other 
ito the right and upward, etc. 

g-) The following is an abstract of a les- 
on devolving series (5): The children 
have, each, ten four-inch sticks, five to 
their right, and five to their left. “With 
your right hand—lay one stick—before 
you—about the middle of the desk (slate) 
in horizontal position (from right to left); 
-with your left hand—place a second stick 





poahines (behind) “this—agains its sake 
dle—in virtical position.”—Appropriate 
questions and suitable iustruction now 
bring out the following sentences, given 
singly or by the class: “ One-half of the 
horizontal stick is to the right of the ver- 
tical; the other half is to the left of the 
vertical.—The vertical stick is equally far 
from the two halves of the horizontat 
stick.—The vertical stick is perpendicular 
to the horizontal.—The horizontal stick is 
perpendicular to the vertical stick.—The 
vertical and horizontal sticks are perpen- 
dicular to each other.”—The dictation con- 
tinues: ‘“ With the right hand—lay one 
stick—one inch to the right of the verti- 
cal opposite its middle—in horizontal posi- 
tion.— Again with the right hand—lay the 
next stick—in vertical position—against 
the right end of this horizontal stick—one- 
half above and one-half below.”—With 
the left hand a similar figure is then laid 
on the left of the first figure; then with 
the same hand the figure on the extreme 
left of series (5) is laid, and a correspond- 
ing figure on the extreme right. (It will 
be noticed that in the plate, this last figure 
is made with slanting lines. This was 
done merely to indicate that in other series 
the slanting perpendiculars should enter as 
elements.) The following sentences are 
now brought out: We (I) have laid five 
sets of perpendicular sticks. In the mid- 
dle set the vertical stick stands on the 
middle of the horizontal stick. ‘In the two 
outer sets the horizontal stick is balanced 
on the top of the vertical stick, ete. 

h.) Very young children, or children 
who have not had the advantage of kinder- 
garten training, will find it very difficult 
to follow such dictations, and will soon 
lose all interest in the exercises, unless 
the teacher comes to their assistance. The 
best nodes of helping are found in doing 
the things called for before the child. It 
will, at first, merely imitate, it is true; but 
it will imitate intelligently, and it will 
soon be able to connect the words with the 
things. 
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Duties of Medical Inspectors. 





[From the Report of Dr. E. Janssens, Inspector of 
Health in the city of Brussels, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine, and of the Upper Council of 
Hygiene, etc. ] 





TRANSLATED FOR THE NEW EDUCATION BY 
MRS. HORACE MANN. 


§2 Zhe Sick Child,--The children tainted with 
malaria will particularly attract the atten- 
tion of the hygienist physician in every 
one of his weekly visits. Among these 
maladies, the transmissible affections will 
be the subject of special regulation, while 
simply acute maladies, as well as chronic 
ones, will be treated at home by the fam- 
ily physician, and will not need the inter- 
vention of the medical school-inspector 
except for the final control of the complete 
cure. The severe regulations applicable 
to transmissible maladies have tor their 
end to give the child the care indispensa- 
ble to its cure, and to prevent the com- 
“munication of his madady to his fellow- 
pupils. The scholar is indeed a very 
favorable medium for the propagation of 
childish maladies, and especially for erup- 
tive fevers (like small-pox, scarlatina, 
measles) as well as diptheria and whoop- 
ing-cough. The surveillance upon these 
subjects being necessarily incessant, the 
physician must give to the director of the 
school all the necessary instructions by 
which he will know these serivus maladies 
from their inception, and thus remove in 
time all danger of infection. We shall 
have occasion to return to this subject. 

No child that has been taken with a 
zymotic malady, eruptive fever, contagious 
affection of the skin, or nervous spas- 
modic malady will be readmitted to the 
school, except on the presentation of a 
medical certificate verifying its complete 
cure. 

In regard to chronic maladies which are 
not contagious, we think we do not go too 
far in saying that the school is the pre- 
destined place in which preventive medi- 
cine will give the most manifest proofs of 
its power, and will achieve its most bril- 
liant victories. 

If we consider the school, as we may 
justly do, as a moralizing agency which is 
to help depopulate the prisons and jails, 
we may with equal reason look upon it as 
destined to diminish the inhabitants of 
hospitals. It is certain that in the school 


the child of the workman afflicted with a 
chronic malady which does not keep it in 
bed, will rarely be the object of hygienic 
care, which is indispensible, while in 





school under the eyes of competent and 
devoted men, it can be subjected to an in- 
cessant surveillance and assiduous care 
which will, often be crowned with certain 
cure. To take care of the school-children 
that they may not be transformed into 
good-for-nothing members of society, or 
subjects incapable of defending their coun- 
try; that they may not become a burden 
upon the budget of official charity already 
so heavy,—this is the aim assigned to the 
efforts of the devoted men who will sacri- 
fice their time and more remunerative oc- 
cupations to secure to the rising genera- 
tion new elements of health, that is to say, 
of riches and social prosperity. ‘“ Health 
is wealth,” as Franklin said. Health is the 
unit which gives value to all the zeroes of 
life, Instruction itself is but a zero, it 
health d»es not furnish the means of utiliz- 
ing it to the advantage of the individual 
and society. Without health, knowledge 
may be compared to a valuable tree which 
bears no fruit. 

The bureau of hygiene, sensible of the 
immense utility of preventive medicine, 
has desired to utilize the vast field for ex- 
periment offered by the communal and 
guardian schools of Brussels. It put its 
hand resolutely to the work, appealing to 
the manifold resources of therapeutic hy- 
giene to arrest as far as possible the pro- 
gressive destruction which threatens a 
notable portion of our future generation. 

In its attempts to ameliorate the health 
of feeble children predisposed to scrofula 
and tuberculous consumption, the bureau 
was seconded by the Council of Adminis- 
tration of the hospitals and other assistance 
in Brussels, eager to put freely at the dis- 
posal of the school-children the best tonics 
and other therapeutic resources of the 
hospital pharmacies. This intelligent Ad- 
ministration understood that the expenses 
incurred in favor of the children secured 
in Compensation important economies in 
the future, without taking into account 
that the use ot the medicaments in the 
school is subject to careful control, while 
the same remedies distributed by the 
bureaux of charity would not always reach 
their right destination, or would be often 
wasted at home and administered in an 
irregular manner. 

It is in place here, in support of the pre- 
ceding considerations, to cite some Stas 
tistics upon the results of preventive 
medicine organized since 1876, as well as 
of the work of the surgeon-dentist at- 
tached to the communal schools .during 
the last two years. These results have 
been annually verified in the examination 
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to which all the children benefited by the 
medicine have been subjected at the end 
of each year, in the presence of the Alder- 
man of Public Instruction. ¢ 

1876-77. Number of pupils treated to preven- 


tive medicine.....:................. 466 
Health ameliorated ......-.-.22---2-- 236 
1877-78. Number of pupils treated..........-. 732 
Number of pupils cured_.-.......--- 138 
Health ameliorated ........2-..-.-.-- 207 
PNG TPOSMGS One ae ces esc kactaeto be 207 
Results unknown_-...--.....-.------ 180 
1878-79. Number of pupils treated.....-....-- 1118 
Number of pupils cured...-_...-..-- 140 
Health ameliorated............------ 521 
IWORMHBUNG oc a oe ea dn coo has an 225 
Results unknown......-.-..-------- 232 


The great number of results unknown 
is due to the constant changes, in the 
course of the year, of the school popula- 





tion. 
DENTAL HYGIENE. 
POMOG ONC n2c03 Joo 2oeet lows dscesccscéusece 852 
Narrowness of the maxillaries, eine 
os 5 ee open een eee eee 102 

Deron Sal = 1 ee eR 546 
Cutting the gums...................------.-- 183 
Simple consultations.......-.........-------- 162 
Cleaning of the teeth...............------..-- 121 

Number treated.............--.------- 2888 


ee 
og 


Religious Nurture. 








The old idea of Education was to begin 
with dominating children, taking it for 
granted that their wills were a principle 
of evil; that there was nothing legitimate 
in the spontaneous activity God breathed 
into them when he made them living souls; 
an idea quite oblivious of Christ’s very 
marked declaration that these souls, be- 
fore we had meddled with them, were of 
the kingdom of heaven, of loving sweet 
‘temper, to be sympathized or “lived with” 
in heart; and that the first thing in Educa- 
tion was not to do anything to the child, 
but to let the child do to us a good we can 
get in no other way. 

The idea and method of the new educa- 
tion which Froebel has brought out into 
a practical art and science, is to begin this 
mysterious intercourse of old and young 
(mature wisdom and primitive innocence ) 
which is real education, or bringing forth 
and putting into happy and harmonious, 
lawful and therefore creative activity the 
feelings, the perceptions and energies of a 
threefold nature, corresponding in minia- 
ture, to the love, wisdom, and power of 
God, who is the Father of mankind, and 
would give his child liberty and opportu- 
nity to grow into His vice-gerent, and sit- 
ting down at last as king of nature, by 
fraternal companionship making up for 





lack of individual power, becoming one in 
general purpose and action though infin- 
itely varying in form. 

Nothing is more common than for peo- 
ple.to wish they could live their lives over 
again, beginning at the beginning, and 
avoiding all that they have learned by ex- 
perience to be contrary to the divine life, 
that is the young child’s innocent state. 
This is precisely Froebel’s way of living 
with, by sympathising in the young life of 
children. The first living with children 
is physical: to cherish them quietly at 
first, and then to play with them, by help- 
ing all their physical motions, which de- 
velop the body and give a chance for the 
joy of mere existence; then to sympathise 
with their affectiuns and help them to 
gratify their curiosity, and their impulses 
of acting on nature,—to alter the things 
around them and make them comformable 
to their inward life; never to oppose what 
they make and do, wx/ess it is injurious to 
themselves or others; and even then, not 
to oppose directly, but rather to suggest a 
different direction of their energies, by 
acting on their imagination, or giving the 
reason why, or by some affeciionate mo- 
tive, and thus lead them to ¢hink orderli- 
ness, kindliness, and beauty. 

It is true that every child is different in 
some way from every other. As there are 
not two leaves alike, so the different posi- 
tion and relations of each child give an 
individual turn of the imagination that 
prompts the will; and it is necessary to - 
live so genially with children as to prompt 
them to the little self-denials and helpful 
ways which shall enable a@// to have a 
reasonable enjoyment of their own wills 
—but not an unjust advantage over others. 
This could not be effected if there was not 
more generosity in each child than selfish 
will—if the child’s lovingness, trustful- 
ness, hopefulness, joyfulness were not 
greater than its selfishness. To “keep 
the heart diligently out of which are the 
issues of life,” is to cherish that purity of 
heart which is natural religion. .The 
child does not at first distinguish between 
itself and God, and if its heart and will 
can be kept in childish purity, you culti- 
vate the religious nature and lead it into 
the unconscious worship, which is joyful ; 
for religion and joy are one, until ‘wrong 
doing has brought pain and checked joy- 
ful lite, introducing something to be re- 
pented of, and lett. 

To nurture a child religiously, therefore, 
is to preserve it happy. Joy is the ex- 
pression of true religion. Love and rev- 
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pains of religious experience are the limi- 
tations of worship. The tone, even of the 
old prophets, was “ Let us rejoice in the 
Lord and sing a joyful song.” In living 
with little children religiously, we become 
converts to the kingdom of heaven, even 
though we say nothing about religion. It 
is especially necessary to say very little 
and to be sure to use no words—no name 


. of God that the children will not intu- | 


itively understand; no name that puts 
God far off. The dest name is that which 
Christ always used—‘‘My Father,” or 
“ Our Father,” which children will under- 
stand to be a‘ loving name, unless their 
own parents have been terribly cruel and 
unjust. The children’s idea of God will 
be very much determined by the character 
of their parents, and so they can only be 
educated religiously by persons who them- 
selves love and rejoice in God. If a kin- 
dergartner has religious doubts or diffi- 
culties herself, she should avoid talking 
about God to children, who will under- 
stand and know him better if left to them- 
selves and kept happy. It is safest to have 
the religious education of children effected 
by music and hymns of thanksgiving, for 
then it will be sincere. Children delight 
in beautiful things; and to thank God for 
the beautiful sky, and green earth, and 
flowers, for their kind parents and other 
friends, is sincere worship. In short, re- 
member that you do not communicate re- 
ligion to children, but children communi- 
cate itto vou; God revealing himself to 
them, and in them, as love, joy, beauty, 
which are His spirit, filling the little souls 
so that they bound up from the earth they 
know not why. It is the presence of God 
to childrens’ hearts that.makes them joy- 
ful, affectionate, sweet. And I assure you 
this is not mere talk, but I can prove it 
true. Feeling goes before thought ip the 
evolution of life, The feeling of God be- 
comes a thought of God when he is named 
Father, and we only hinder children, not 
educate them, if we give the name of God 
disconnected with the feeling. Language 
is our chief means of educating, of turning 
feeling into thought, making an equipoise 
of mind with the heart, which is the true 
director and law of will. The obedience 
of will to true thought and feeling is the 
only obedience that is worth anything. 
Children should be made to feel, from the 
beginning, that both the grown-up and 
children are equally bound to obey the 
feeling of love, and the thought of truth, 
which is the will of God that keeps every- 
thing happy and orderly and beautiful, 
and makes every one a creator in his own 





little sphere. Living with children intel- 
lectually is playing with them among and 
upon things. Children cannot do any- 
thing with things unless they have them 
to handle and learn all about their shape, 
size, thickness or thinness, color, and all 
other qualities that can be apprehended 
by sight or touch; and how they ‘can be 
arranged so as to be useful or beautiful. 
The whole universe is given to mankind 
for playthings and materials for occupa- 
tion, but the child would become confused 
and overwhelmed by so many things if, 
in the first place, the grown-up did not 
select the elemental forms for them to 


learn and use in the first place, 
With Froebel’s gifts, one can _ play 
building, and representing, and manu- 


facturing, and learn the names, not only 
of forms, but of the relations of forms; 
can “ make believe ” being carpenters and 
wood-sawyers, millers, architects, etc. If 
they will play as Froebel proposes, they 
can form and transform by dictation, and 
afterwards by free invention, can compose, 
measure, judge, and their minds will be 
cultivated, and they can get a going as 
separate individualities. There is still 
something else: they can be moral beings, 
free agents, just and generous persons, if 
they will play their little games fairly, and 
not boisterously, but in a pretty, orderly 
way, representing all objects of nature, 
animals, machines, etc., always remember- 
ing to be kind and helpful to one another, 
doing the right thing, and avoiding the 


wrong. They can be made to understand , 


that to be good and useful and kindly is 
beginning to be like the Heavenly Father; 
becoming his image on earth, as Jesus 
Christ was, and as all good and wise and 
useful people are always growing to be 
more and more. This is religious educa- 
tion, according to Froebel, and according 
to Christ of whom Froebel is a true minis- 
ter and apostle. E. P. P. 
Report of the Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Froebel Union, at the Vestry 
of the Arlington Church in 
Boston, ‘April 21st, 1881. 








BY E. P. P. 


Illness has prevented an earlier notice 
of this meeting on the last birthday of 
Froebel. 

The music on the occasion was vocal, 
conducted by Mr. Daniel Batchelder, who 
led his large classes of kindergartners in 
kindergarten songs. 

We were disappointed by the absence of 
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our Vice-Presidents, Dr. Henry Barnard 
and Rev. R. Heber Newton. The latter 
however, deputed his brother the Rev.Wm. 
Wilbertorce Newton (Pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Boston,) to read extracts from 
his paper on “Kindergartens as church 
work,” the whole of which is now pub- 
lished in Dr. Barnard’s “ Kindergarten 
and Child-Culture papers,” and has also 
been struck off and sent in pamphlet form 
to many. thousands of clergymen, 

The salient points of this paper were, 
that kindergarten being a cherishing de- 
velopment of the mind and heart rather 
than intellectual instruction, although 
some of that is intermingled with it nec- 
essarily, is home-work rather than school- 
work, and should be completed before the 
children become the wards of the State, 
and that when the home becomes too nar- 
row for- the growing child’s energies, 
the church should take him up, and initi- 
ate him into the society of his equals in 
age, while keeping the home atmosphere 
of cherishing love about him, during the 
whole of the era of moral life, guarding 
his free will in a genial manner from lead- 
ing him into disorderly habits by influenc- 
ing his imagination towards the moral 
and religious ideal of manners and life. 
Mr. Newton invited inspection of the 
very successful charity kindergarten sup- 
ported by the yearly spontaneous sub- 
his church, 
which has been carried on for tour years 
in the Anthon Memorial, W. 48th St., New 
York, and with most salutary effect on the 
poor parents who had been deterred from 
leaving the neighboring streets on that 
account. Of course the word church in 
this connection was not used in any de- 
nominational sense, but to denote that 
union of human beings, which grows out 
of the universal relation the one Father, 
and is quite irrespective of the intellectu- 
al distinctions of creeds, which children 
are not old enough to define. 

The religion of Froebel’s kindergarten 
consists of practised love of the neighbor, 
which springs spontaneously in every 
human being, who has not been too harsh- 
ly treated, at the sight of another human 
being; and gratitude to the source of joy- 
ous life, which springs no less spontane- 
ously if the Supreme Being is named as 
the Heavenly Father. Some mete ecclesi- 
astical lookers-on have sometimes asked 
if the kindergarten was religious? but 
devout persons, especially if engaged in 
the practical work, whether Roman Catho- 
lic or Protestant, and of all denomina- 
tions of Protestantism, have united in ex- 





pressing their conviction of the childrens 
lyrical and practical worship in Froebel’s 
kindergarten, being the beginning of a 
vital religious education, in which all can 
heartily unite. For the church to do its 
duty to children, therefore, the Free Kin- 
dergartens must ignore denominational 
distinctions, and take in all the children of 
the neighborhood who are yet in that 
season of life which Jesus Christ charac- 
terized as haunted by angels beholding 
“the face of my father in heaven,” and con- 
stituting them ot the kingdom of heaven, 
a state of harmonious balance of nature 
to which all adults who have strayed from 
it are required to return in spirit, if they 
would enter the kingdom of heaven on earth 
which is the ideal aim of ad invisible 
churches. 

The next paper was an_ invaluable 
counterpart of this from the Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of: Education, 
Mr. J. W. Dickinson, on the desirable- 
ness of kindergarten education (which is 
the development of the human faculties) 
tothe instruction of the primary school 
compelled by the State : 


Relation of the Kindergarten to the 
Primary School. 





BY HON, J. W. DICKINSON. 


When the child begins to live his spir- 
itual life, his mind has no facility in the 
exertion of its active power. Nor has it 
any tendency to act in any particular man- 
ner. As soon as the mind exercises itself 
in thinking, feeling and choosing, it begins 
to acquire a facility in performing their 
acts; and there will accompany the facility 
an inclination to continue to do what is 
easily done. This facility and inclination 
constitute habit. 

We say of young children that their 
mental faculties are undeveloped, mean- 
ing that they have not yet formed habits 
of acting. 

The capacity the mind has for forming 
habits, renders mental development possi- 
ble. The one cause of development of the 
faculties is exercise. From this truth may 
be derived one of the fundamental princi- 
ples ofa true method of teaching. From the 
same truth may also.be derived an idea of 
the importance of right early training. _ 

It the powers are developed by use, it 
follows that a method of teaching must be 
devised which will present right occasions 
for their proper exercise. 

As the kind and degree of activity the 
mind exerts during the early developing 
period of its existence, determines its 
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character, it must be placed in care of a 
skilful director from the first. 

He will study to find, if possible, what 
idea the mind in its early existence is 
adapted to form; what emotions its natu- 
ral activities will produce, and what choice 
its natural acts of thinking and feeling 
will prompt it to make. 

No unnatural interference by an exter- 
nal controlling power must be allowed to 
defeat the ends which nature has planned 
for. the child to secure for himself. 

There is a period in every child’s early 
life that the education should improve in 
promoting the physical growth of the 
young being placed under his care. 

At first the child is to live a physical 
life, and be controlled in his movements 
largely by the animal principle of action. 
At this time his ideas will spring up in 
his mind as the material world is brought 
in contact with his senses; his emotions 
will be sympathetic rather than natural, 
and his acts will owe their origin to the 
impulses of his nature rather than to his 
reason. But notwithstanding all this, it 
should not be forgotten that the infant 
mind will begin to take on its character as 
soon as it begins to move itself in procur- 
ing its mental states. 

For this reason the spontaneous activity 
of childhood should be directed, not 
forced but simply directed into those 
forms which will produce some useful 
elementary knowledge, or at least a thirst 
for knowledge, and lay the sure founda- 
tion of a harmonious development of all 
the faculties. 

We need then, a’ system of training 
which shall precede the formal processes 
to which the child is usually subjected on 
entering the primary school. 

The true kindergarten seems to offer 
this training. 

I say a true kindergarten, for unless 
kindergarten training is philosophical in 
its nature and methods, it will be adapted 
to.do more harm than can be done by the 
application of unnatural training in any 
one of our present systems of schools. 
This is due to the fact that the infant mind 
yields readily to external influences, and 
that early impressions are everlasting. 
For these reasons care should be taken 
that the youthful powers are not checked 
in their spontaneous growth by arbitrary 
control, nor stimulated to premature ac- 
tivity by unnatural incentives, nor suffered 
to become warped in their character by a 
neglect to direct them to a broken and 
healthful exercise. 

The young yield readily to authority, 


and are directed easily by example. It 
follows that those who are to direct 
youthful development towards intellectual 
and moral character, must themselves be 
what they would have their pupils become. 
They should be so acquainted with the 
laws in accordance with which the infant 
powers unfold themselves, that they may 
be able to co-operate with nature, by re- 
moving all artificial obstructions and sup- 
plying conditions to a natural and easy 
development. 

We are yet hardly aware in this country 
of how much consequence it is to the 
future progress of the child, that he be 
permitted from the first to grow up in the 
presence of wise and good instructors. If 
the children from their earliest years are 
the objects of right influences, and are led 
to the natural exercise of their faculties, 
we have a right to expect that they. will 
become fitted for a happy and successtul 


lif 

ATrien the child enters the primary 
school, he will be put to reading, spelling, 
constructing words into simple sentences, 
and his sentences into simple discourse. 
He will combine numbers, practise sing- 
ing and drawing, and have presented to 
him a systematic course of lessons on the 
qualities of objects. He will be made sub- 
ject to such rules of conduct as have for 
their object the right activity of the intel- 
lect, sensibilities, and will—such activity 
as should ultimately lead to the power of 
complete self-control. 

For this work the child, if possible, 
should have a previous preparation with- 
out violence to his youthful nature, he 
may be so directed in those exercises that 
have amusement for their immediate end, 
as to enter at about seven years of age the 
primary school, free from bad habits, and 
with his powers trained to self-activity, 
and his mind stored with a rich collection 
of tacts. ' 

He will then be ready for rapid progress 
in those studies which the primary schools 
are designed to teach. If all our children 
could pass from a well conducted kinder- 
garten into their courses of study, I am 
sure it would at once appear, that a foun- 
dation had been laid for rapid and suc- 
cessful progress. “ 

It is known by these who have made the 
kindergarten system of instruction an in- 
telligent study, and have had experience 
in the results produced that children 
trained under its influences are more 
readily controlled, and that they are 
superior in intelligence to children who 





enter the elementary schools without pre- 
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vious training; that they observe with 
more accuracy; that they have a more 
eager thirst for knowledge, and that they 
have a much better command of language. 
If this is true, then the period of elemen- 
tary instruction as now established, might 
be shortened without subtracting from 
the good results now secured. 

It would be well if the spirit of the 
kindergarten could be carried into the 
public schools. 

All objects of study, or adequate repre- 
sentatives of the objects, should be brought 
into the presence of the children for their 
observation, and they should be permitted 
to obtain a knowledge of them by an ex- 
ertion of their own active power. Here 
too, as in the kindergarten, the teacher 
should do nothing but direct. 

He should establish the conditions of 
study and then leave the pupil to work 
out himself his own discipline. 

In some modern schools, the ancient 
custom of assigning lessons from books 
to be studied and committed to memory 
by the children, has been partially aban- 
doned, but in the place of it a new cus- 
tom has been introduced, which in too 
many cases consists simply of lectures and 
explanations by the teacher. 

The new method is no better than the 
old, for both alike make “language the 
original source of our ideas, and they 
alike appeal exclusively to the passive 
powers. 

Our elementary schools may learn also 
from the kindergarten exercises, that there 
is an order of development of the powers 
to be observed, and a logical relation of 
ideas to be provided for, in all grades of 
instruction. 

This order and this relation are not 
much regarded by elementary instructors, 
and there results from the neglect an un- 
systematized plan of work that has no 
definite meaning nor certain results. 

A thorough knowledge of the philosophy 
of education is needed to reduce our plans 
to units. Then the work in the element- 
ary schools will be consistent with itself, 
and hold a proper relation to the second- 
ary instruction that should be founded 


‘upon it. 


w to make the kindergarten a uni- 
versal institution is an unsolved problem, 
but both philosophy and reason assure us 
that true kindergarten instruction is 
adapted to lead the child successfully 
along the years of his early activity, and 
start him off with all the advantages of a 
good preparation for future work. 


The Kindergartens of the Canton of 
' Geneva. 





[Communicated by Mad. de Portugall.] 


In the vear 1872 the General Council of 
the Canton of Geneva adopted the new 
Leducational code, by which the twelve or 
fifteen Infants’ Schools then existing were 
placed under the direction and supervision 
of the Department of Public Instruction. 
The same code contains the following arti- 
cles which proved essential for the diffu- 
sion of the Infants’ Schools : 

ARTICLE 17.—In every municipality 
there shall be established at least one In- 
fants’ School. The Department of Public 
Instruction shall ratify the regulations of 
these schools and. exercise supervision 
over them. The executive council shall 
grant pecuniary assistance towards the 
establishment and maintenance of the In- 
fants’ Schools. 

ArTICLE 18.— Attendance at * these 
schools shall be voluntary and gratuitous. 

Since 1876 these schools have assumed 
an entirely different character. They have 
been changed into kindergartens, and 
Froebel’s Method has been introduced, al- 
though the name Infants’ Schools (ecoles 
enfantines) has been retained. There are 
at present 53 such ecoles enfantines in the 
Canton of Geneva, in which the children 
from three to six years old and from all 
ranks of society are received. Besides 
these ecoles enfaniines there are in the city 
of Geneva two private kindergartens and 
elementary schools. Nevertheless the 
need of more such institutions is fre- 
quently felt. 

In the 53 Infants’ Schools 76 teachers 
and assistants are at work. Their profes- 
sional training they have received from 
Madame de Portugal] who has given them 
theoretical and practical instruction in 
Froebel’s Method. Besides, all teachers 
attend an annual supplementary course 
conducted also by Mad. de Portugall. 
This course is obligatory, and the state 
pays mileage to the teachers. The major- 
ity of the teachers had their scholastic 
training in the schools of the state (pri- 
mary and secondary schools). The teach- 
ers (directors) have a salary of 1000-1200 
francs, the assistant teachers 600 francs. 
The latter, if they prove their fitness, may 
be promoted to the position of directing 
teachers in the event of vacancies. Every 
teacher has from 20 to 35 children under 
her care. If more apply, she is furnished 
an assistant. On an average, 3000 chil- 





— visit the ecoles enfantines. 
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The school-buildings, mostly erected for 
their special purpose, are airy, spacious, 
favorably located, and provided with a 
dining-hall. Inthe spacious play-grounds 
connected with the schools, small gardens 
will be laid out this year in which the 
children will do their own planting. In 
the city each school has an attendant who 
keeps the premises in proper order and 
helps the children at recess. In the 
country, where fewer children attend, the 
teacher has exclusive charge of the school. 
The Zcoles enfantines are under the peda- 
gogic direction of an inspectress ap- 
pointed by the government. The expenses 
are covered partly by the state, partly by 
the municipalities. The buildings are 
furnished by the municipalities, ‘both in 
the city and in the country. One-third of 
the teacher’s salary is paid by the state, 
the remainder by the municipality. The 
furniture is bought and kept up by the 
municipalities ; but the very complete and 
beautiful material for work, comprising 
all of Froebel’s gifts and occupations and 
pictures for conversational lessons, is 
furnished by the state. Attendance is 
wholly gratuitous. According to the 
budget of 1880-1881 the cost for each 
child amounts to 24 /rancs annually, ex- 
clusive of buildings and furniture. 


The Zcoles enfantines are in great favor 
with the public. However, they are not 
yet recognized as a necessary prepara- 
tion for the primary school, and are in no 
way connected with the latter. This is 
much to be deplored, for in this way 
they forfeit much of their beneficial in- 
fluence. The kindergarten will necessar- 
ily remain in this isolation until all teach- 
ers of the public schools are thoroughly 
familiar with Froebel’s method and in 
condition to appreciate the child, its being, 
its development, and its wants accordingly. 
Only the recognition of Froebel can 
enable the school to make the needed pro- 
gress and to become truly a preparation 
for life. The schools of Geneva are by 
law unsectarian; hence there is no in- 
struction in biblical history. On the other 
hand, all that the child does in the kind- 
ergarten is to arouse its religious feeling, 
to develop its moral sense. How can 
this be accomplished? Only through the 
personal influence of the kindergartner, 
who, sensible of the high significance of 
her calling, worships God in the fulfill- 
ment of her duty. 

All that is done with the child in the 
tender age of three to six years, must 
grow from within outward, must unfold 


naturally. Nothing must be added from 
without. What the kindergartner zs, what 
she ¢hinks, her spirit, her own gentle dis- 
position will exert a directive influence 
on the religious and moral development 
of the children. Who has not experienced 
this irresistible power of example upon 
himself? 

All the occupations in which the kind. 
ergartner engages cheerfully and which 
she can make interesting, are liked by the 
children. J have never yet been able to 
find a decided preference or aversion for 
any work or play. The most pleasing 
experience I have made and make daily, 
is the affection with which the little ones 
gather every morning about their teacher, 
and the cheerfulness with which they come 
to school; also the change for the better 
that becomes gradually manifest in the 
little children. They become more gentle, 
more dccile,more intelligent,and—happier; 
and in this the main aim of institutions 
conducted in Froebel’s spirit is attained. 
Happy and full of joy, the child ought 
to be in the company of its little com- 
rades and under the wise guidance of a 
gentle, cautious, cheerful teacher, who 
rules amongst them like a loving mother 
and helps the little ones to unfold their 
powers in work, play, and song. 


ee 
=e 


Correspondence. 








Henruapa, British BuRMAH, July, 1881. 
Dear Sir : 

It gave me pleasure to receive your favor of April 
11th. I have made some use of kindergarten 
games and occupations since my return to Burmah, 
but much less than I hoped, owing to a pressure of 
other engagements I trust I shall hereafter 
be enabled to do more, but see no immediate 
prospect. I think that a thorough acquaintance 
with the kindergarten system is a great advantage 
in every kind of educational work, and I believe 
that every teacher should become familiar with it. 
I rejoice with all the friends of the New Epucation 
that it is becoming so widely known and appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. C. B. Tuomas. 





Cuicaco, December 29th, 1881. 

Dear Mr. Hailmann : 

Already two kindergartners have asked me what 
I meant by saying our principal work with the 
children should be to’teach them self-culture. I 
meant this: that they must be taught how to de-' 
velop the very best there is in them through evereise 
of those best powers and faculties. I think the 
character is like a garden—there are good seeds, 
there are also weeds: the child is the gardener, and 
he must be taught how to distinguish the good from 
the bad; and must himself make the effort to uproot 
the one, and nurture the other. 
Yours truly, 





A. H. Putnam. 
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Psychogenesis. 


a. 


The first fact that will strike the ob- 
server in studying the development of the 
senses, is the low sensitiveness of the skin. 
The nose, lip, or hand of a new-born babe 
may be pricked without any sign of dis- 
comfort. The eye, on being touched, 
closes much more slowly than at a later 
period, and imperfectly. After one or two 
days an increase in the sensitiveness of the 
skin may be observed. This does not ap- 

ly, however, to temperature to which the 
infant is highly susceptible at the very be- 
ginning; although perceptions of temper- 
ature seem to have very much less to do 
with sense-growth than the first percep- 
tions of touch.“A child’s hands are the feel- 
ers of its soul. They are the pioneers of its 
host of yearnings, eager for the conquest of 
the world. By the excitation of the organs 
of touch the intant receives the first inti- 
mation of things without; and, by the dif- 
ference among the sensations in touching 
its own skin and extraneous objects, the 
foundation is laid for self-consciousness 
on the one hand, and for the acquisition of 
knowledge on the other.” In the use of 
this sense, the child follows the methods of 
the naturalist, isolating, analyzing, observ- 
ing from all sides,experimenting. Its im- 
portance is seen in the case of persons 
born blind and deaf, who with the aid of 
this sense alone attain quite a high state 
of development. 

Although no one sense can fully take 
the place of another, all, even taste and 
sme]l, share in the growth of perception 
and sensibility at the outset of life. With 
reference to taste, e. g., the old opinion 
that the new-born infant takes indiscrimi- 
nately everything offered, is erroneous. 
Professor Kussmaul found more than 
twenty years ago that strong sensations of 
taste are distinguished by all children. 
Quinine, vinegar, and salt placed on the 
tongue, give rise to all kinds of grimaces 
and signs of dislike, in marked contrast 
with the lively sucking movements and 
signs of satisfaction when sugar is offered. 
Nevertheless, every strong and new im- 
pression is disagreeable at first,a kind of 
terror,—surprise at the strangeness keeps 
the child from attending to its being agree- 
able or disagreeable. 

It seems that the sense of taste is the first 
to furnish clear perceptions, and that 
memory and judgment first appear in con- 
nection with this taste. Similar considera- 
tions hold good with the sense of smell 
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which cannot well be separated from the 
sense of taste. 

Concerning hearing, it is to be noted 
that the new-born are deaf at first; even 
the strongest react from a loud noise only 
after six seconds, many not for a day, and 
quite a number not for two or three days. 
The awakening of this sense is shown by 
the trembling of the arms and of the whole 
body and by quick pulsations of the eye- 
lids, reflex movements which persist 
through life with excitable people. 

‘‘The reason for this early deafness rests on the 
fact that the external auditory canal is not yet open, 
and the middle ear contains not enough air at first. 
The delicate little bones of the ear cannot move yet. 
In breathing and swallowing air gets into the cavi- 
ties of the drum through the eustachian tubes; be- 
sides the tympanum is too slanting to be easily set 
in motion by the vibrations of the air. Hence the 
hard hearing and profound sleep of the first days 
and weeks.” ~ 

No other sense is as important for intel- 
lectual development as the ear, as is shown 
by the backwardness of children born deaf 
compared with those born blind. 

‘* At the beginning,it is usually the mother’s voice 
and that of the nearest relatives that furnishes the 
tirst sound-impressions. Very soon these voices are 
distinguished, and tones and voices receive different 
responses, It is especially interesting in the second 
month to compare the quieting effect of songs and 
lullabys with the extraordinary animation at hear- 
ing dance-music. Some noises, too, like sh, st, and 
the deep voice of a man, cause quiet, stop scream- 
ing, and a new effort of attention; and the little in- 
fant can be made to scream by a very loud, sharp 
noise, like that of a locomotive whistle.” 

The eye, too, at first seems to be startled 
by strong light impressions; on the ap- 
proach of a candle, the eye-lids are tightly 
closed; colors, forms,‘ distances, motions 
are not noticed. The movements of the 
two eyes may be quite irregular; they 
may look in different directions at the 
same time, or one may be open while the 
other is shut, one at rest while the other 
moves. Even after three weeks there 
seems to be no consciousness of space; 
there seems to be at first only perception 
of light. The fixed stare with which the 
child looks into vacancy quite early is not 
seeing; and efforts to touch objects, e. g., 
a candle-light rarely occur pefore the 
third week In the fifth week both eyes 
follow at once a slowly moving object, 
and a remarkably intelligent expression 
returns and stays until the second quarter- 
year. After that, rapid progress is made in 
the location of objects, in the power of 
accommodation to distances, and in sym- 
metrical movements of the eyes. “Now 
also begins the ability to distinguish color. 
One child prefers yellow, another red; 
but all dislike black and very dark colors, 
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as well as very dazzling hues.” The 
ability to distinguish tones varies much 
in its development in different children. 
Preyer knows of no case which could dis- 
tinguish red, green, and yellow before the 
third vear; blue is the last to be correctly 
named. 

In the distinction of form, the help of 
touch is needed, as is proved in the cases 
of children born blind and subsequently 
restored to sight. Similarly the estima- 
tion of distances needs much experience 
and practice in the open air. 

‘* The same is true for the recognition of differ- 
ences in size. A child, even in the third year, tries 
to crowd its large play-things into a small box, to 
put great pieces of bread‘in its little mouth, to span 
the largest objects with its tiny fingers.” 

‘In conclusion, the author gives it as his 
decided opinion that a great deal of mate- 
rial must yet be collected before we can 
hope to form a clear conception of the 
sentient groundwork of the child’s menta! 
development, and that, in addition, it will 
be necessary previously to investigate the 
only medium of explanation—the child’s 


Ill. 


The long discussion concerning the ex- 
tent to which speech is hereditary and ac- 
quired is of no moment here; much of this, 
indeed, needs clearing up by much careful 
observation and experiment. In the in- 
terest of babydom, however, we are glad 
to read that baby-talk is justified, and that 
it is not necessary that the child should un- 
learn this, before it can learn the language 
of grown folks. 

The child begins with simple vowels, 
such as a, and modifies their utterance so 
clearly in tone and expression that the 
same sounds serve efficiently to indicate, 
in connection with certain gestures, pain 
and pleasure, sorrow and joy, and a vari- 
ety of specific wants of the child. Not 
before the seventh month, consonants (m, 
6, d, n, r, occasionally guttural g and 4, and 
very rarely &) make their appearance in 
rather random and mumbling combina- 
tions, and still indicative chiefly of inter- 
nal moods, or the involuntary result of 
exercises of the vocal apparatus, but wholly 
without meaning. Not before the end of 
the first year,successfnl imitation of sounds 
begins, and with it the ability to distin- 
guish audible sounds. “The child turns 
its head when called. It is readily trained 
to perform little tricks, such as shaking 
hands and the like. Yet, at the beginning 
of the second year, the infant’s compre- 
hension of its nurse’s jargon is usually not 
greater, and its stock of words not richer, 


than that of a well-trained dog for its 
master’s utterances.” The first sign of the 
nascent formation of ideas, the author de- 
scribes as follows: 


‘The child had formerly regularly said ‘‘atta” 
when carried off or taken out. Now when the 
lamp was lighted in the evening and somewhat pro- 
tected by a shade, it also said ‘‘atta.” This hap- 
pened in the fifteenth month. Whether the word 
was heard frequently when going out, and u<ed for 
that or not, it had never been used in connection 
with dimming a light. The formation of the idea 
is surely shown in this case. The child had itself 
discovered a similarity in the very different incidents 
of going out and dimming a light. It represented 
the disappearance of the most dissimilar impressions 
of sight by the same sound. Then the closing of 
the fan and the emptying of a glass were soon desig- 
nated in the same way.” 


Further on he says, concerning the ac- 
quisition of new words: 

‘* At this time (in the fourth half year) the intelli- 
gent child understands more words than it can 
repeat, but it repeats many which it cannot under- 
stand, in a parrot-like way, without any instruction 
and for its own enjoyment. * * * * * The 
child learns its mother-tongue by a method different 
from that used by the adult in mastering a foreign 
idiom. It begins by undertanding the meaning of 
what is said, and learns to pronounce the words 
afterwards. The pupil, on the other hand, learns 
the pronunciation of the sounds first, gets the words 
by heart, and finally the meaning of sentences. The 
so-called baby-talk is composed of inarticulate 
sounds, gestures. and actions, and distorted frag- 
ments of language, and the child employs only a 
few onomatapoetic expressions which represent no 
language. Bow-wow, cock-a-doodle-doo, mew, are 
said before children, and their memory is impressed 
by them. The creative fancy of the child quickly 
masters the new animal voices, and it makes blocks 
of wood or paper dolls talk together before the 
child itself can speak.” ‘ 

“‘The preparatory work which the child requires 
is so manifold that the process of learning to talk 
seems incomprehensible, even to the most sharp- 
witted. The child screams, laughs, hums, sings, 
crows, etc., and understands what is said long be- 
fore it speaks. And after it has touched, looked, 
listened, and tasted countless times, after it has 
pleased itself with manifold attempts at imitation 
and has become weary—then it speaks of its own 
accord. But what it says does not have a single 
meaning, but one word stands at the same time for sev- 
eral entire sentences. ‘‘ Hot” to-day means, ‘‘ The 
milk is too hot for me;” yesterday it was ‘The 
stove is too hot, I must not touch it.” |Next comes 
the time when two, then three words are spoken 
together. At last comes the first little story of the 
two-year old: ‘ Juliet break dolly, etc.’” 

We cannot withhold the beautiful con- 
cluding paragraph : 

* «*When I look back at my work, at my efforts re- 
peated daily for years to fix upon the incidents of 
development, it seems to me as if I were standing 
on the bank of a shining stream which is ever widen- 
ing, flowing on more quickly, and into whose clear 
waters I look without finding bottom, even when no 
waves disturb the surface. We stand amazed and 
dumb before the eternal riddle of being. Before we 
are aware of it, the helpless child is a being resem- 
bling us. We are astonished at development, and 





do not understand it.” 
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GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, December, 1881. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter as well as your pamphlets has given 
me great pleasure, and I feel most thankful that you 
have sent them to me. I have learnt by them that 
you appreciate Froebel as he deserves, and that you 

rotect his system against such degradation as Miss 
oe wishes to introduce in the kindergarten. © Un- 
fortunately there is everywhere this ‘‘criminal charla- 
tanism ” which shows the incapability to understand 
the greatness of Froebel and the value of his system. 
“The pure in heart and the clear in head” are by 
far the minority in the world, and therefore we see 
with profound sadness the misunderstanding of the 
most philosophic and scientific system of education 
embodied in the kindergarten. Therefore, I am 
happy to find in you such a warm and energetic ad- 
vocate of the good cause of education. After read- 
ing your pamphlets and THE KINDERGARTEN 
MESSENGER, I have no doubt you are working in 
the right spirit, which is all the more valuable as 
you can exercise a great influence in the position 
you occupy. As far as I can judge, I agree with 
you in every respect, and am therefore very glad to 
According to 
your desire I send you the report of my work at 
Geneva. It was written a few months ago fora 
German periodical—Der Volkskindergurten. As 1 
have nothing new to add to it, I take the liberty of 
sending it as itis, At the same time I send you a 
copy of my pricking course which has just come 
out. In examining it you will understand that the 
nine plates of each port-folio are the directions to be 
followed by the teacher, and executed by the child- 
ren on simply chequered paper. The drawings, on 
the contrary, are destined to be given to the child- 
ren. They must be fastened on white paper or 
cardboard, and then pricked. The subjects are 
chosen from conversations and stories told the 
children,,and are intended to facilitate the connec- 
tions of the different lessons of the day and even of 
the whole week. I consider this connection exceed- 
ingly important in the kindergarten. 
take the liberty of sending you also one of my 
synoptical tables, made on purpose to show the con- 
nection of the kindergarten and the school, which, I 
hope, you will kindly accept as a mark of esteem, 
With kind regards, believe me 
Yours sincerely, 
A. DE PORTUGAL. 


— 


E feel constrained to apologize for the 
many typographical errors of our last 
number, and to express a hope that our 
proof-reader will “not do so any more.” 
A few of the errors were so annoying that 
we must correct them here: 

On page 124, the seventh line of the 
stanza quoted from Emerson should read : 
and the sum of the world. 

On page 124, second column, ninth line, 
Grand should read Guard. 

On page 124, second column, sixteenth 
line, evérasting should read creating. 

On page 125, first column, sixth para- 
graph, third line, drazen should be drown. 

The same error occurs in the tenth line 
from the close of this article. 

On page 122, first column, ninth line, 
oppose Lamper should read oppose, hamper. 








HE mid-summer convention of kinder- 

garteners promises to become a great 
success. We have received inquiries and 
promises to attend from many friends, and 
we publish elsewhere the formal call. It 
was thought best to publish this call at 
once, rather than to wait for a greater 
number of signatures. Further details 
will be arranged and announced in due 
time. Suggestions and words of "cheer 
will be welcome. Sis dat qui cito dat. 


RS. POLLOCK has at last succeeded 
in inducing thedirectorsofanorphan_ , 
asylum in Washington to establish a kind- “ 
ergarten for the younger children in their 
care. Mrs. Pollock has found a teacher 
who will serve gratuitously until June, 
when it is hoped the directors will be able 
to make a permanent engagement with an 
excellent kindergartener. 








SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS, 


SCHOOL-ROOM CLASSICS. 


Vol. I. Unconscious Tuition: by Bishop Hunting- 
ton. 
II. Tue Arr or Questronina: By J. G. Fitch. 


II. Toe Putiosopny or ScHoon DisciPLine: 
by John Kennedy. 


IV. Tne Arr or Szecurtne Arrention: by J. 
G. Fitch. ‘ 


V. LEARNING AND HEALTH: 
Ward Richardson 


(Other Volumes in preparation.) 
Uniformly bound in convenient form. Fifteen 
cents each. 


It is designed to publish in this series only such 
brief monograms as have been universally accepted 
as the best thought on a given subject. Of the vol- 
umes issued, the following extracts will show the 
general opinion of the press. 


I. Unconscious Tuition. If the subsequent 
numbers hold any comparison with this incomp \ra- 
bly excellent paper by Mr. Huntington, they will be 
a valuable addition to the literature of every grade. 
—New England Journal of Education, The most 
masterly essay upon true education that we ever read, 
and we know that no teacher can study it and be- 
come embued with its spirit without becoming the 
better for it.—Practical Teacher, Chicago. This is 
one of those suggestive studies which only men of 
profoundly thoughtful cast of mind are capable of 
producing. True, it deals only with matters which 
toa practical teacher are of daily occurrence: but 
a perusal of the essay at once awakens one to the 
consciousness that what he or she has been seeing 
and noting for years, has, after all, been only dimly 
seen, and most imperfectly noted.—Hducational 
News, Edinburgh, Scotland. i. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, PUBLISHER, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


Illustrated Catalogue of the BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS, come 
fifty in number, with a list of more than Four Hundred 
— for Teachers, by mail. post-paid, for two three-cent 
stamps. 
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MINERALS, SCIENTIFIC 
SHELLS. FOSSILS, BIRDS, EGGS, 
And all chjects of NATURAL HISTORY are bought, sold and exchanged 


BY A. BH. FOOTH, M.D: 
No. 1223 Belmont Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 


N. ¥ BRANCH, for local business only, 191 Greenwich Street. 
(Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy; Fellow ofthe American Association for the Advancement of Science; Life 
member of the Academy of Nat. Sciences, Phila., and American Museum of Nat. Hist., Central Park, N.Y. City.) 
Specimens sent to asy part of the world by mail, Specimen copy of the illustrated monthly Naturalist’s Leisure 
of 32 pages sent free, Subscription 75 cents a year, for club rates and premiums see each monthly issue. 
the highest award given to any one at the Centennial Exposition cf 1376, and the only award and medal 


oll NLOILE 





My Mineralogical Catalogue of roo pages is sent post-paid on receipt of 25 cents, heavy paper so cents, bound im 
cloth 75 cents, 14 sheep $1, 24calf $1.25, cloth interleaved gr, 4 sheep interleaved $1.25, 4 calf interleaved $1.50, (price-list 
. 3cents). tis profusely illustrated, and the printer and engraver charged me about_ $1,100 before a copy 
was struckoff. By means of the table of species and accompanying tables most species may be verified. The 
an excellent check list, eg Se names of allthe species, and themore common varieties, arranged alphabeticaliy 

r. The species number indicates the place ofany mineral in the table of species, 
und the species name, composition, streak or lustre, cleavage or fracture, hardness, specific gravity, 
fusibility and crystallization, I have very many species not on the price list, and some that I had in 1876 are no longer 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS for Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians, et al. 
The collections of z00 illustrate all the principal species and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and other works o? 
Mineralogy ; all the principal Ores, &c.,&c. The collections are labelled with printed label that can only be remove 
' ing, The labels of the $s.00 and higher priced collections give Dana’s species number, the name, locality, and in 
most cases, the composition of the Mineral ; the $5.00, and higher, are also accompanied by my illustrated Catalogue and 
esizes given are average; some smaller, many larger. 


& MEDICAL BOOES. 
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KINDERGARTEN GIFTS 
AND OCCUPATION MATERIALS. i 


THRE ATTENTION OF ALL KINDERGARTNERS IS INVITED TO 
HE SUPERIOR LINE OF MATERIAL Manufactured by 


BRADLEY c& CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Those who have used these goods during the past years 
are united in their praise. and many of the prominent Kinder- 
gartnere do not hesitate to say that they are superior to any 
other in the worid. We were the first makers of this material 
in this country, and for more than ten years have constantiy 
poe devising and perfecting machinery for its accurate manu- 

acture 

The following are some of the specialties and points of ex- 
cellance in our goods. 

ACCURACY—the one thing necessary to satisfactory 
results in thie method. — 

NEATNESS AND CARE in preparation and packing. 

PRICKED SEWING CARDS, now become almost a 
necessity. 

PARQUETRY PAPERS for the seventh gift. 


TABLETS KOR SEVENTH GIFT, in light and dark woods 
acd on geometric principles. 

RULED CUTTING PAPERS. 

PIN STICKING CUSHION OR TABLET? 

MRS HAILMANN’S SECOND GIFT BEADS. 

MRS. HAILMANN’S LENTILS. 

OUR BEAUTIFUL PAPERS in Eighty colors and shades 
of remarkable purity. 

COLORED STICKS for EIGHTH GIFT. 

IMPROVED STEEL WEAVING NEEDLE. 

ENGRAVED NETTED CARDS with margin. 

ACCURATE ENGINE RULED DRAWING or NETTED 
PAPERS with margin. 

ENGINE RULED SLATES with margin. 

The limits of a magazine advertisement preclude the enu- 
meration of these goods in detail. Seud for illustrated cata- 
logue if you are not already using our material. 

MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








RINDERGSGARTEN GOooDs. 





GIFTS. MATERIAL, LITERATURE, FURNITURE, AND STATIONERY 
Better and Cheaper than Eastern or Imported Articles. 


PHILIP A. MEINBERG, 


PRICE LISTS Free. 


1505 Jackson St.. 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri- 
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